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GLOBAL PERSPECTIVES: 
A HU?IANISTIC INFLUENCE OM THE CURRICULUM 



INTRODUCTION TO THE SERIES 



The most reliabJ.e starting point in learning is 
usually with the whole, leaving parts to be examined 
in the perspective of the whole. ... We learn to 
find our way about a tovm by looking at a map of the 
whole and finding where we are in relation to the 
whole. We find our way in 'and out of corriDlex build- 
ings by having an image or map of the whoi<2, and our 
present position in relation to it — or follow notices 
provided by someone who has such an image. A know- 
ledge of world society as a whole helps us to under- 
stand parts of it, and to see the relationships between 
the parts. V/ithout this knowledge we are likely to ' 
misinterpret behavior, to attribute wrong motivations, 
to mistake individual differences for racial or cul- 
tural differences and generally to be inadequate 
vrithin cur om social relationships. 

John Burton, World Society , 
Cambridge University Press, 
1972, p. 6 



■ The basic idea of this, series, GLOBAL FERSPECTIVES: A 
HUfWNISTIC INFLUENCE ON THE CURRICULUM, is to suggest some impor- 
tant ways in v;hich teachers and curriculum developers can weave a 
broader and more realistic world view into the existing social 
studies curriculum, K--12. The goal is neither to remodel present 
courses nor to create jiew ones. Much of the educational raw mate- 
rial needed for an adequate understanding of our world already 
exists, at least in the more up-to-date text3 and supplementary 
units. What is lacking are tools students can use to organize 
more effectively the mass of information. As matters now stand, 
the students encounter the material, grade after grade after grade 
but they fail to emerge with the world-mindedness so vital to 
people who will be spending their adult lives in the 21st century. 

i 
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THE IMPOiiTANCE OF CONCEPTS/THi: IDEA OF U:JIVERSAL CONCEPTS 



One basic set of tools students need are concepts that will 
give them a chance to organize and process the increasing mountains 
of information which confront them. This includes the bombardment 
of data and stimuli .fr'om all sources — not,\just the classroom. 
For a long time educators have been convinced that learning can 
best be organi;:ed around various centralizing themes or concepts. 

To achieve this end, lists of concepts were gleaned from each 
of the social sciences. And the lists have grown; the teacher ^s 
edition of practically every text at every grade level is loaded 
with concepts. Many of these organizing labels are appropriate 
for explorinfi limited subject matter and gaining some small insight. 
For instance, once a student has grasped the concept of irrigation^ 
it is easily applied — at least to certain phenomena. The concept 
may not need to be taught in later gredes. 

But notice this: a few of the words in those growing lists are 
of a different order. Interdependence and conflict^ for example, 
are included in most collections of concepts. Those two,v;ords sug- 
gest something larger, more vital than sea transportation^ buying 
and selling or political parties. They are larger organizing 
themes:, they represent forces that pervade our lives. Understand- 
ing of conflict and interdependence is important to understanding 
ourselves and the v;orld around us. 

To separate these larger themes from the extensive listings, 
we can call them universal concepts. They cut across disciplinary 
lines — each cf the social sciences can shed some light on them. 
In fact, they go beyond the social sciences — other areas of ex- 
ploration, such as literature, art, science — can offer valuable 
perspectives. These universal concepts also cut across longitudinal 
lines; that is, they should be dealt with at each grade level as 
a vital part of the learning process. 

This idea of universal concepts can provide us with the kind 
of organizing themes we need. These over-arching concepts should 
be thought of as v;ays of looking at the world, lenses for seeing 
things from a certain perspective. They become analytical tools 
for pulling together seemingly diverse phenomena; students can 
apply them to their own lives and surroundings as well as to, a 
variety of course materials. 

Clearly if universal concepts are to have any value, there 
needs to be a sequence of development. As the child matures, he 
or she should be learning to apply a number of these lenses in an 
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increasingly sopliisticatod inannor. And even in the very early 
grades, the child should be oijle to explore how these concepts 
operate on the global level as well as in his or her personal life 
and surroundings. This does not :n«;.i:n that -^vory class period 
should bo devoted to concentrr.tion on on^. universal concept or 
another, Rathor, the id.?a is tirat v/ox-kiiig v/ith subject matter in 
a certain way at variou*-. times during the year will load students 
to iacorporcite those perspectives into their thinking. 



ULiliTG THi: GUIDES 



The major portion of each guide , consists of topics, ideas, and 
questions v/hich the teacher can insert into the c'-irriculum at appro- 
priate places. The ^^uide may look complicated, but the outline of 
su.^gusticns for specific grade levels is actually quite manageable. 
We have tried to rear the K-9 outlines to existing texts, so there 

^ is rai^ely a need to develop new lessons or to buy new materials. 

\Th*=^. t'jacher will find, by simply reading through the guide, that 
there are numerous places to use the concept for two key purposes: 

'a. To help the student better 'Onderstand the subject 
\ matter, 

\ 

To, provide ways of seeing the relationship between 
the'xcourse material and one's outi life relating 
self and subject matter to encompass a world view. 

For those de%^t:^loping-'new curriculum materials, the guides offer 
suggestions on hov; to^ tailor subject matter so that it will better 
meet the needs youi^g people growing up in this closed system we 
have come to refer to as\Spaceship Earth. ' 'V/e hope, too, that com- 
mercial publishers will- frq^d some ideas and viewpoints worth consid-- 
ering in the development of^'^^uture series. 



The guide has a valu£il';le siip^plcment , which offers some sample 
ns at various 2^ade levels, 
ers can create their own les: 
daily newspaper and local events. 



lessons at various 2^ade levels. ""'It also gives some ideas on hov; 
teachers can create their own lessons, rulying primarily on the 
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iNTERDEPENDEilCE Ifi TmE K- I CURRICULUM 

Intei^dcvehdence means sir.p].''' rnrtiicL depandence — parts of a 
whole depending on each other. Th-i r'.. rjiificant thing about this 
simple definition is thi c it describen one of the basic and impor- 
tant features of the ..world v/e live in. V/hen we talk about such 
things as the Shrinking Planet, or Spaceship Earth, or the Global 
Village, wc are acknowledging the fact that the human species is 
being niore tightly bound together with each passing day. We find 
ourselves living in huge global v;ebs , although awareness often 
comes,; only when some sudden jolt in one of the strands — like the 
Energy Crisis — reverberates through- all the others. 

'The forces at work creating this village environment are not 
hard; to find — the continuing innovations in technology, mass com- 
rr/jnication^:.,,. and high-speed transportation v/orking on such tendencies 

-as the urc^e of-business to expand, the scattering and overuse of 
scarce resources, the desire of the have-nots to have something, 
tbe-.uncontrolled growth of population, and the age-old belief in 
fighting for wiiat one wants. Taken together, all these elements 

^ magnify our Spaceship proximity, making us Inescapable partners ' •. 
with our fellow passengers. 

Actually, there are probably few of us who want to be neigh- 
bprs-^tswith four billion other humans. Tribalism developed long 
before "t>£^le-- communications , and we have always been suspicious of 
anyone fronr^putside the village limits. But now suddenly the bor- 
^ders between villages have become blurred. 

Beinjr, *"i^d so closely to others does not necessarily mean that 
a sense of world" cprrimunitiy . is the inevitable outcome. But this is 
the mistake oui' texts so' often riaka. We teach children how commu- 
nities depend on. each other, how different regions of the nations 
are interdependent, and occasionally, that these interdependent 
...strands (at least economic ones) stretch to the coconut groves of 
the South Pacific, the oil fields of the Middle East, or the manu- 
facturing centers of Japan. The student, if he or she. is encouraged 
to think in global terms, sees an extension of local voluntary 
interdependence — like the fi'^iendly farmer producing food for the 
city vrorkers . 

Unfortunately, global interdependence is considerably more 
complex than mutual dependence within a nation or region. Inter- 
vening variables such as nationalism, racism, ethnocentrism, and 
the lack of accepted rules make the equations untidy. In fact, 
contact may create just the opposite of increased understanding, 
despite acknowledged common ties. Indeed, the most violent of 
wars have always been those which involved people who had common ties. 

iv 



A major goal of education, therefore, must bo to help students 
understand the ambi,7;uities of ;^lobal interdependence. There are 
parallels in the way interdependence operates at all levels froni 
the nuclear famiry to the wcrlrl f-j\\il\'. Interdependence, at each 
of these levels, contains the porontial for integration but also 
for conflict. The enormous task we face, then, is to help young 
people understand exaciiy what interdependence is and v/hat factors 
can best be fostered to maximize its potential for good. 



MAJOR OBJCCTIVES IN TEACHING ABOUT INTERDEPENDENCE, K-12 



1. To increase students^ awareness of tlic forces creating 
Pilobal interdependence . 

a. The continuing revolutions in industrialization, 
transportation , communication . 

b. The problems which bind us, such as population 
pressures, gaps between rich and poor, the uneven 
distribution of goods and scarce resources, the 
need to control violence. 



2. To increase students* understanding of the ways in which 
global interdependence influences the lives of individuals, 
families, communities, and nations, 

3. To increase students* acceptance of the idea that inter- 
du'condence can create new problems as well as the potential 
for a better life. 

4. To help students explore some of the factors which make 

it difficult to live within our '^webs of interdependence"; 

examples: Tribalism (including nationalism) 
egocentrism and- ethnocentrism 
increased competition for scarce resources. 



To help students develop the tools needed to analyze the 
various systems and subsystems which make up the global 
webs economic systems ^ political systems, ecosystems. 



.etc . 
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MAJOR RL:5EAHCH SOURCES 



The concepts and. .ways of dealing; vrith them have been derived 
from a variety of sources. A major tlv^oretical guide has been a 
study prepared for the United States Office of Education by the 
Foreign Policy Association under the direction of Lee F. Anderson 
and James M. Becker- Published in 1969, this report (titled i4n 
E^:aminaiion of OojeativeSj Needs j and Priorities in International 
Education) i^j^s alipeady influenced a number of commercially deve- 
loped texts 'and teaching materials. Similarly, v:e have made use 
of such jgour^ies as : the Hilda Taba Curriculum Development Project, 
the" Soci^^tudies Development Center at the University of Indiana, 
the Social ■ Studies Curriculum Center at Syracuse University, the 
work of Jerotne Pruner and his associates, and the curriculum deve- 
lopment program of the Canter for V/ar/Peace Studies. These program 
have also contributed to positive changes in recently published 
material. Some curriculum materials are now available to deal with 
such concepts as interdependence, conflict and change, population 
pressures, and so on. V/liat is still lacking is a sequential frame- 
work for learning-'^about and analyzing these concepts. These guides 
arc a beginning attempt to provide such a framework by enlarging 
on those themes as they are currently presented. 



Vi 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CURRICULUM DEVILOPMENT 
INTERDEPENDENCE* 
PRiriARY GRADES (K-3) 



OBJECTIVES 



Students should 

1. develop a beginning understanding of what we mean by 
mutual dependence people or parts of things depending 
on each other. 

2. by grade 3, know and use the term interdependenae, 

3. become aware of how interdependence influences their own 
lives, their families, their communities. 

view interdependence as basic to all human life, and see 
how the concept operates in the natural environment and 
the life of animals. 

5. bo introduced to ways in which our mutual dependence 
extends to other parts of the globe. 



BACKGROUND DISCUSSION 



In the primary grades > children can gain an understanding of 
how interdependence operates in a variety of settings. They can 
also deal with the concept in global terms. We have generally 
assumed that a child's sense of awareness gradually e^cpands from 
his' immediate surroundings outward in increasingly large concen^ 
trie circles until he attains some conception of nation and world. 
Consequently, primary texts generally deal with interdependence 
within the family, the neighborhood, the community. 

However, in the age of television, researchers have now made 
it clear that children very early attain a sense of a larger world 
There is no reason to believe that we can/t enlarge on those hap- 
hazard areas of awareness and curiosity. The social studies 

- 1 - 
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In terdependence 



Priwaxy Grades (K-S) 



curriculum offers some koy entry points for such development; 
first, v/hen dealing with the intej-vicrion between rural and urban 
(or suburban) environments; second, in lessons dealing with be- 
ginning economic concepts like buying and sellings third, in 
uiiits dealing with other cultures. 

The following ideas and topics can be explored in most cases 
through your basic text materials. ' You will also find that famil^. • 
i-iirity with the concept can be expanded through some routine class- 
room activities as well as in other subject areas such as reading 
and science. This does not mean that you have to deal with the 
topic'-at every possible occasion- — rather, over, the course of the 
year, you should consciously look for ways to help the children 
make this concept a helpful tool for their learning and daily 
living. 



TOPIC AND IDEA OUTLINE 



INTRODUCTORY Beginning to understand interdependence 

(You can insert this opening study at any suitable point.) 

1- Interdependence exists when people and/or things depend on each 
other. 

Explain, and then help students find examples of what it 
means to depand on others. 

In a science lesson, for example, you might talk about 
how the p£irts of a tree depend on each other, and how they 
depend on other parts of the environment. 

a. How do parts of a building depend on each other? 

b. Do family members depend on each other? 

c. How do parts of a toy depend on each other? 

d. Can you name some things you depend on? 

2. Parts do not have to be equal to be interdependent. 

After children have talked about people or parts depending 
on each other, they sometimes confuse interdependence with 

- 2 - 
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In terdependence 



Prxmartj Grades (K-^S) 



equality. That is, they begin to think of Lhe parts as some- 
how being equal. 

The following simple story can dispel tha 
also give them a better understanding of the 

V/hat does it mean for two things to depend on 
each other? It is not a matter of the two things 
being equal. For instance, there's a little bird 
that rides around on the back of the rhinoceros. 
The bird picks bugs off the back of the rhino. 

You would not say that the tiny bird and the 
hupo rhinoceros ai^e equal. But* they do depend on 
each other. The rhino is rid of the nuisance bugs. 
And the bird owes the rhino for his dinner, plus 
perhaps a tip for the protection he gets while 
eating. 

3. Some conclusions 

V/hon you feel the childi^en are ready, you can introduce the 
terms intjrdcponden(yo and/or mutual dependenoe* 

By breaking the words into their different parts, they should 
be able to make the mental transfer from "depending on each other" 
to interdependence or mutual dependence. 



FAMILY LIFE 

1. Members of the children's families depend on each other. 

a. How do the children's families help each other? 

Make a list of how they depend on their parents and 
their parents on them. Or have them keep daily journals 
for a week listing examples of mutual dependence • 

b. Do their families have rules? What kind and why do we 
need thorn? 

2. Families in other parts of the wor}.d depend on each other, 

Unlonn your text gooa into nomo detail, it would bo mo.^t 
holpful to read storloa to the cl-^ss about family life in 
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Interdependence p'rimzrj Grades (K^-S) 

different kinds' of societies, or have the children read the 
stories v/hen possible. The' cl.-isr;. c*:,n then list similarities 
and differences. The corT:pari::^cnv. v;ill help them understand 
their own families and tlie naL'ure of families. 

a. How do children fit in in other kinds of families? 

" Wl)o takes care of the small children? 

- V/hat tasks do children perform? How do these compare with 
t},e pupils' tasks? 

What needs do families fulfill? 

(o.;^. raising children, providing shelter, food, love, 
etc.) 

• c. Do all kinds of families have rules? What vrould happen if 
there v/ere no rules? 

d. liow do grandparents and great -j:;randparents fit into different 
kinds of families? 

3. Animal fandlios depend on each other, too. 

Consider animal families and the way the members of such 
families depend on each other. What are some similarities and 
differences between animal and human families? 

^. SoriQ conclusions 

a. flembers of families depend on each other. 

b. Rulos help family members keep track of jobs each person 
is rosponsiblo for. 

c. All humans form families; families in other countries are 
like American families in some ways, different in others. 

d. Animal families have some similarities with human families. 



- U ^ 
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Prijr.ary Grades (K-3) 



PEOPLE AND COMMUNITIES (or neighborhoocir. ) 

1. Different parts of the coini.iunity deoend on each other. 

a. What parts of the ccmmunity do children and their 
families depend on? 

(e.g. school, fire department, v store, etc.) 

b. Hovf do these parts of the communi -^l'^ on children 
and their families? 

Fami3.y occupations can be used here too. (Schools 
noed pupils; they also need adults to pay taxes. How do 
you suppose the tax money is used? ) 

2. Comnunitiec depend on each other. 

a. How do different types of communities, such as cities, 
suburbs and rural areas, depend on each other? 

b. Hovf doos your community depend on others far away 
people your pupils will never meet and places they v/ill 
never visit? 

Divide the class into teams, each to pick food items 
or manufactured goods to find out where they originated, 
Usti map skill development to locate distances from local 
connunity. You can also invite speculation on why every- 
thing isn't made or grown in one place. 

c. How are communities linked? How do products get to your 
community or family? 

Again, build map skills; these can bo combined with 
studies of transportation. For example, ask the class 
if they can th^nk of any product or thing thoy have that 
did not travel in a truck. They will see that: 

(1) Trucks carry things from different parts of the 
community. 

(2) Trucks also carry things brought from ships, 
trains or airplanes. 



Conoludo by aaKing, am wo dependent on trucks? Do 
trucking companies depend on us? (as purahasox^o of goods) 



Interdependence 



Prinarv Grades (K-3) 



3. Communities vary in different parts of the world. 

a. How do people in primitive tribes depend on each other? 

b. Do primitive groups (or early humans) depend much on 
other parts of the world? \fhy don't they? 

(lio raodern transportation. They make practically 
all zhe things they need."^ 

Soi .onclusions 

a. Tho family is tied to other parts of the community. 

b. Th*.^ comn;unity depends on other places — sometimes for 
things made in other parts of the world. 

c. People in other communities, or parts of your community, 
depend on people like your pupils and their families. 

d. Primitive groups (or early humans) did not depend on other 
parts of the world. 



CITIES AND CITY LIFr 

1. City life is diversified 

a. How do the specialise ~asks of city living not only in- 
crease mutual depondG:.:e but make cities possible? 

(1) What happens if one group of specialized workers 
doosin^t do its job (e.g. a strike of garbage col- 
loo torn), or they can't do it (e.g. a power fail- 
ure cuts electrical service)? How does this affect 
other parts of t'.\o city? 

(2) Can an event far is'-ay influence the r.::i.ty? hap- 
;H^ns if thort^ ; shortage of sugar ' of gasoline? 
Or truck rlrivt^r.'. on strike? 

- Thene si^ould ij^r- bo viewed as disasters — hut 
rather cNaTup^:?!:' f how far-reachinp. and compli- 
cated our dep-'V: ~.-ng on each other. 

- lv^ there any «. -Mt in your community that might 

- f) - 
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create a problern for others far away? (Much 
will depf}nd on what your comrnunity, or the 
nearost city, producos.) 

(3) Use the above two activities to develop this generali- 
zation: Mutual dependence^ or being connected with 
others, means that what happens in one part affects 
the other parts. 

b. Are cities made up of people from manv different places? 

(1) l/here do the people come fro.a who live in American 
cities? 

This is a good place to consider origins — where 
do the children's families come from. You can trace 
origins to other parts of the country and go back far 
enough to stress foreign orlr.ins. 

(2) Cities, then, are r - cure? - what do different groups 
add to city life? 

(e.g. variety i:: ^nu2\ ~ . food, religion, customs, 
etc.) 

(3) How does the mixing of i: >iles connect us with othev*' 
parts of the world? 

(e.g. relatives ir* for?>igTi countries, learning 
,-:DOut different way^ of IfTing) 

c. Wliy does living in larg. .ity f^rcups require many rules 
(or lawn)? What would :y Hie be like without rules? 

Recall the need for "■il.^^- in the family — so that 
each person knows what jr . ho ^ responsible for. 

Cities around the world are T^nec . d with each other. 

a. V/hat can be learned fro^^ . ation of cities? 

Why are so many cities or. vater routes? VJhat does 
this L=»uggest about hew cities , r,*nd on other parts of 
tha world? 

b. Why do people live in citi " */hy are citios all over 
the world growing? 

- 7 - 
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(relate to industry, jobn, the desire to have the 
things modern machines pi-jduco ) 

c Do cities around the v;orld have problems like American 
cities (congestion, pollution, slums, etc.)? 

d. If more and more of the world's people are moving to 
cities, does this mean that mutual dependence is in- 
creasing or decreasing? 

Some conclusions 

a. Cities depend on specialised tasks — more and more people 
depending on each other. 

b. Ijar;3er numbers and more mutual dependence creates the need 
for more rules. 

c. Cities all over the world are growing; cities depend on 
other parts of the world. They are or^ way in v;hich x^^e 
are connected v;ith other parts of the world. 



PIIOPLE AMD THE EMVIRO:iMENT 

1. Each environment is a little different. 

Study the varieties in land forms, soil, climate, etc. — 
perhaps in science periods. 

2. The interaction betvreen people and environment varies from 
culture to culture (or human group to human group). 

a. How do humans depend on the natural environment? 

The Spaceship Earth imagery can be used with simple 
groups to highlight the Interaction between humans and 
nature. If early humans or primitive peoples are, studied, 
you might raise those questions: 

(1) What sort of life-support systems does a particular 
tribe depend on? (water ^ air, land, food supplies) 

(2) What does the tribe have to do to avoid overuse or 
misuse of these life- support systems? (e.g. store 
wator or move to find fresh water atoro foods; 
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not overuse supplies of plant and animal food) , 

(3) This exercise can be turned around into a hypo- 
thesis-testing activity — Kow is a primitive tribe 
like the crew of a spaceship? 

b. Do all people use the same environment the same way? 

Use text materials to draw out contrasts. Use as 
many pictures as possible, so that the children can pick 
out details of how different groups make use of, say, a 
desert climate. 

c. What does the way people use their environment tell about 
how the people meet their needs? 

d. How io cultures (or the way people do things) change? 

Here you can get at the concept of culture, 

e. What can be I med by studying your local environment? 

- How was it used in the past (before white settlers)? 

- How was it used by ecirly settlers? 

- How is it used today? Can children make guesses about 
why the present is so different from the past? 

3. Animals and the natural environment depend on each other. 

a. Flow do animals interact with the environment (or depend 
on it)? Can they change that environment in any way? 

(Only in minor ways, such as beavers building damsO 

b. How does the natural environment depend on living things? 

(1) For example, suppose all animals ate just grass » or 
leaves or fish — what would happen to the environ- 
ment? 

(2) How does t/'r? life cycle of living things help main- 
tain the balance of nature? 

(3) What happ-^^.s when the balance is upset in a particular 
onvironmen: : (a ntorm, a pond drying up, a flood, etc) 
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U. Humans use tools to change che environment. 

a. IIov; did simple tools help earl'' hurrans or primitive 
peoples to chango the environment? 

(1) V/ay v;as learning to farm so important? 

(Control over natural environment enabled 
liur.ia/.:; :o S'^ttle in one place and develop more 
complex v;e.7i: of lif-.) 

b. Hov7 does the life of hunters compare to the life of farmers? 

(1) Mho has more different tasks and different tools? 

(2 Th'^.i'e is a mutual dependence in bcrh, but which has 
more kiiids cf interdependence? 

(3) Which f.roup needs rr.ore rules? Why*^ 

c. How do modern societies use tools to change the environment? 

If inodorn tccanologv is developed in text materials, 
zho children should sec a wide variety of answers. 

Make use of the local community to moJce lists of acti- 
vities that chance's the environment, (farrrinp, road- 
L»uiidin£-, buildings, factories, lumbering, etc.) 

d. w'hat have been tho results of humans chan,::ing the natural . 
environment? 

^ Positive and negative effects should be considered. 

(1) How ]iavo peoples' lives been improved by the use of 
tools? 

(More things to u^e and do; greater comfort) 

(2) Ho\/ nave humans been careless in their use of the 
environment? 

Load from here into study of different kinds of 
pollution, extend it is much as possible to f^lobal 
terms : 
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- How does misuse of the environment in one part of 
the world affect other parts? (Spread of air and 
water pollution) 

- Do some human groups cx^eate more pollution than 
Withers? (Those with more modern technology or 
macliinery. ) 

From this study the children should see that (a) 
interdependence is involved in producing the trhings 
we want and need; (b) interdependence is also in- 
volved when we damage the environment . 

Value questions connected .with..-this.„topic should 
... - not be ignored or dismissed. Let the children express 

their feelings about the responsibility of the United. 
States (and other industrialized nations) to do more 
to protect the environment. Ask them how such activi- 
ties as keeping parks clean, using mass transportation, 
or conserving resources can help. 

5. Increased use of tools and specialization creates more people 
depending on each other. 

a. Vrnat kinds of jobs do your pupils' parents have? How are 
these specialized tasks that others depend on? 

b. Why does specialization create greater interdependence? 

6. Some conclusions 

a. The way humans interact with the natural environment varies 
with different human groups or cultures; that is, people 
find different ways to meet their needs. 

b. Using tools allows people to change the environment and use 
it in different ways. 

(1) This improves people's lives. 

(2) It increases interdependence. 

(3) It creates greater rosponaibility not to destroy the 
environment . 
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suggestions for curricijl...1 . j v , opment 
imterdependi:hcz 
upper elementary grades (^--s) 



OBJ ECTIVES 



Students should 

und.erstcahd the meaning of systems and be able to use this 
concept as a tool for analyzing interdependence. 

be able to apply knowledge of technology in understanding 
the nature of interdependence at all levels , from the in^ 
dividual to global society. 

know c}iat cocietien are tio.d into global economic and 
technological netv/orks to v?irying degrees. 

be able b<?:;f?in analyzing hov; increased interdependence 
changes th*^ way people live. 

be fable to explore ways in which the local community is 
involved in global systomn. 

understand ways in which Air.erican history illustrates the 
development of wo!rldwide interdependence. 

bo able to use cross-cultural comparisons in analyzing 
varying kinds of interdependence. 



BACKGROUND DISCUSSION 

Some of the more rocent texts at these grade "'evels have done 
an excellent 'job of presenting information about other cultures in 
ways that are both more readable and leys ethnocentric than previous 
works. Similarly, American history texts have improved, providing 
a broader and more honest perspective on the American experience. 
In addition, some books have provided good material on the idea of 
systems and the concept of interdependence. 
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nevertheless, there remains room for considerable improve- 
ment. The major shortcoming we ave h^ve concerned with is the 
failure to use these materials to develop ^'world-mindednoss . " 

The ideas and topics outlined below can help add that global 
dimension to the^ star.dard course work. Generally, these topics 
can be raised during appropriate lessons without the need for 
outside materials. (In fact, we have built on standard text 
topics and questions, and have merely carried them a step fur- 
ther. ) 



TOPIC AND IL'^A OUTLINE 



INTRODUCTORY — The iiieaning of systems 

The idoa of £yster.s is easy for' children to grasp, and will 
help thern to understand and use such terms as mutual dependence ^ 
' interdependence and interconnection. 

This knowledge of systemness is itself a useful tool; child- 
ren can use it to organise their thinking and learning about a 
wide variety of topics. While the concept is not usually presented 
in social studios texts, a simple introductory lesson can be deve- 
loped as follvws. 

1. Anything made up of interconnected ,pavts is ,a system. 

(e.g. camera > flashlight, automobile) 

2. for the system to work all parts have to work together. That 
is why we say the. parts are interconnected, or that they de- 
pend on each other. 

(Introduce th ? terms mutual dependence and interdepen-* 
dence; see if the children can figure qyt meanings.) 

3. \^at happens if one part breaks or fails to work? \^at happens 
in one part of a system is felt by all other parts. 

^, fiave students nar.e and explain other examples of systems. Try 
to stick to material objects at first, 

a. Then have thcr.: think of systems made up of people. 

(o,g. team, orchestra, classroom, etc.) 

- 13 - 
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b. Somo systems depend on othev s>fotems. For example, 
what other systems would an automobile depend on? 

(e.g. highway systems, service station systems, 
traffic systemr. , etc.) 

G. Some systems are wade up of subsystems. What are ex- 
amples in the automobile? 

(e.g. electrical parts are themselves a system) 

d. Have students explain why each of the following is a 
systoin: family; body; school; your neighborhood. 

Do each of these depend, on other systems? (e.g. 
what does your body need?) 

Are they made up of subsystems? (body: circula- 
tory system, digestive system, etc.) 



TECHNOLOGY 

1. Division of labor* and specialization are key ideas in begin- 
ning to understand interdependence in the modern world. 

How do division of labor and specialization in a modern 
society differ from those in a primitive tribe, or early 
humans, or wa.ys of working before power machinery? 

2. The invention of machinery creates new kinds of interdepen- 
dence (or systems), 

a. What changes are caused by some inventions? 

Students, individually or in teams, can trace the 
ripple effect of various inventions. For example, what 
new systems were required by the invention of the tele- 
phone? 

(e.g. wiring, mining for metals, insulation, 
telephone poles, repair services, etc.) 

b. Wliere do the raw materials for manufactured products come 
from? 
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List sone raw Tnateri'?.ls on the board . \^ere should 
the class look to find out v/hcre these things come from? 

Name some of the countries \/e depend on for raw 
materials. 

Invite a representative of a manufacturing firm to 
tell the class about the company's dealings with other 
nations. 

c. ?iov/ do some inventions bring us closer to other parts of 
the world? 

See if children can tell how the following have 
changed contact among peoples. 

television telegraph 

jet airplanes telephone 

Ask soiTie specific questions: 

(1) VTno would want to take an airplane to Tokyo or 
Mairobi? 

(e.g. tourists, businessmen, government 
officials , etc . ) 

(2) . V/hy did people want to lay telS^raph and telephone 

wires across the floor of the Atlantic ocean? 

(3) ^^JTiat have you learned from television about other 
parts of the world? 

These activities should. give the students drama- 
tic evidence of how technology increases intevdepen-- 
denoG and extends it to other pavts of the world. 

3. These new kinds of interdependence change the way people live. 

On the basis of their study, see what the students can do 
to support this statement . 

At this. point, students will probably notice most the in- 
crease of material goods. Help them to see that technology 
also meant depending on more and more people and systems • 
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The statement is explored fu^t^ie:^ under the heading Economy* 

Modern technology alters people's relationship to their 
environment . 

a. How does technology increase the need for resources and 
lead to large-scale exploitation of sources of raw 
materials? 

b. " How does technology provide greater control over the 

environment? 

3e sure the children understand that not all nations 
share equally in this advanced technology. 

c. What are some of the harmful effects of modern techno- 
logy? 

Pollution 5 noise, waste, overuse of resources can 
be studied in terms of how parts of systems influence 
other parts. 

The disruption of natural systems should be viewed 
in terms of local community, region or nation, and the 
entire world. ^ 

In other v;ords , when dealing with a specific aspect 
of environmental concerns , raise questions about how 
systems involving the entire planet are affected. 

5. Technology has positive and negative effects. 

Students should be able to list a variety of good or use- 
ful results as well as problems. 

Vfl*iile developing concern over the harm caused by environ- 
mental decay see if students can develop positive attitudes 
toward these questions: 

a. Should pollution be stopped by cutting domi the use of 
technology? 

b. Should pollution be stopped by learning to use our tech- 
nology more wisely? 

c. How is everyone involved in the answers to those two 
questions? 
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ECONOMY 

1. Such concepts as the need for raw materials, buying arid" sell- 
XTig, goods and services can be used to consider the spreading 
out of interdependence to include other areas of the globe, 

a. How does your locality depend on other regions of 
(1) the state, (2) the nation, (3) the world? 

Use specific examples — e,g, Hershey, Pa,, is a 
natural example and often used. Find businesses within 
youj? ovm coir^munity which will reveal similar dependence 
on other areas. Field trips to factories or freight 
services would be useful, 

(e,g, what is made or moved, where do the parts 
com,e from, etc, ) 

b. How do other areas depend on communities like yours? 

c. How are communities connected? 

Once basic terms of raw materials, buyer and seller, 
goods and services are introduced, apply these to how 
the local community is connected to other parts of the 
world, , Transportation and communications systems should 
be included, 

(1) What are the advantages of extending interdepen- 
, dence over wide areas of the globe? 

(e,g. more raw materials, wider range of pro- 
ducts) 

(2) What sort of breakdowns might occur in these inter- 
locking systems? IThat would happen if there was 

- a drought in Africa 

- a strike among dock workers or truck drivers 

- a revolution in a country on which we depend for 
resources? 

(You might find a headline in the daily news 
that would provide an actual example.) 
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2. There has been an historical expansion of economic interdepen- 
dence . 

a. Did economic interdejpendence operate in either (1) the 
American colonies, or (2) primitive societies? 

Ask for examples (e.g. the colonies depended on 
each other and on England). 

- Kow were goods produced? 

- V/here did raw materials come from? 
" Kow was food acquired? 

b. Are simple home industries examples of systems? 

c. How did modern technology, and the factory system lead 
to much greater complexity? 

(l) Have the children try to describe (or draw from 
photographs) some of the systems in a factory — 
or the factory itself as a system. 

Choose two or three manufacturing processes in- 
volving food (e.g. canned tuna; hot chocolate; 
frozen vegetables). With or without using ency- 
clopedias see if they can figure out some of the 
systems involved. They will need help with some — 
where does the packaging come from? - How are 
natural systems involved? How do the goods get 
to th^e family table? 

(If the students work in committees they could 
create collages using magazine ads to indicate the 
variety of systems involved in a single product.) 

3. Modern economic systems change social relationships • 

a. How is a modern supermarket a more efficient system 
than a neighborhood grocery store? 

b. What is gained and what is lost by relying on larger 
and larger systems? 

- Goods are cheaper and more convenient. 
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- Some might sug.^^est that there are more possibilities 
for a breakdown in ono part of the system - 

- Show pictures of the old general store and a huge 
supermarket — see if the pupils can figure out that 
the old close personal relationships are gone. This 
is a key element of modern society — explore what 
it means to people's lives if you feel the class is 
ready. 

s 

4. ConclusionG 

a. Through this systems approach, students should see that 
a Kiod^rn economy is made up of an infinite vca^iety of 
Qystemc^ and eystems interlocking with other systems. 

b. They should also grasp the idea that some of our eco-^ 
nomic siibGyatems include other parts of the world. 

c. Large webs of economic interdependence have advantages 
and drcwbacko. 

(Economic syste^:ns are also considered in later 
sections of the guide — Compaxn.ng Cultures and Ameri-- 
can Hi&t02nj . ) 

COMPARING CULTURES OR WORLD REGIONS 

1. Not even the peoples of primitive cultures are completely 
independent. 

a. V/hat are some of the ways in which members of these groups 
depend on each other? 

b. V/hat sort of interdependence exists between the people 
and their environment? 

c. Do they have any contact with outside groups; does con- 
tact produce interdependence? 

2. Increased interdependence alters the way people live. 

a. What are the implications of the contact that just about 
all primitive groups now have with the outside world? 
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For example — a iV-ilahari bush' ar <r: ">-jv.-r a slrei^l 
an Austr-alirr a ''origine work , a' riincher, rhe 
C. : enne obtair. th.^ bsrj:.,.''' — or gxins; ':he -t^aday are 
f i'Tin bolo knives. 

1) How will t.-^ '^^^ : their way of living? Will it 

alter the rsjci : .'relationship with their environ- 
ment? 

(2) If possible, scte 1 this further — e.g. how might 
family life or'n-ie^ief systems or ide^£3 of wealxh 
be changed? 

b' Is there evidence (or .an the children ms-ke guesses) 

about the desire of pi i.mitive groups to maintain or in- 
creeise contact with other more advanced groups? 

More advanced cultures vary in the degree of interdependence 
with the rest of the world. 

a. V/hy are some cultures (or parts of cultures) more tech- 
nologically advanced than others? 

In comparing different cultures ^ the class is likely 
to encounter some with more advanced technology than others 
Students should be able to state which cultures they have 
studied are more interdepedent with other parts of the 
world. 

b. What might cause the variations within cultures? 

For instance: In Brazil, which parts of the country 
have close ties with other parts of the world? V?hich 
parts have only a. little contact with worldwide systems? 

(e.g. villages, with some outside products like 
motor vehicles, transistor radios, cokes, etc.) 

Are there any groups in the society which have al- 
most no contact v;ith the outside world? 

c. How does the society being studied depend on the United 
States? Do Americans depend on that country for any- 
thing? 

If this is not touched on in the text, it would 
be a good research assignment. 
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d. Ideas on other approa; 

(1) Using pictures of r vp.— - :rs in different cul- 
tures, what evidence . nr-: bund that shows each 
city is tied to othtrr ^ar'^is^-.f the world? 

(e.g. vehicles, ;^ Lldings, perhaps 

foreign businesses., ; 

You can also ust :?:;.r i-^s of villages with 
almost no signs of i " s irom beyond village. 

Compare these with t ^g^s in Appalachia or the 

Ozarks to show that t ^ /ir^j parts cf the U.S. 
that have little cor^ --^ c.'^ global systems. 

(2) Have individual stud- ' eisd stories about (a) 
the life of rural. ch: ore: ^ a particular society 
and (b) city life in he ::-3me society. Then have 
students compare what h-~- have learned, especially 
evidence about contac ".rr. other parts of the 
country or world. 

(3) Either of the above acrivities can be used for 
hypothesis testing: 

- In all societies^ urLrr: areas are more closely 
tied to global systems tlian rural areas. Or: 

- In the modern worlds en^^sr. rizral areas have some 
connection with gtobdZ sznr^'tems. 

(^) Airline and shipping maiin- '^rrom transportation 
companies or travel bursassv will show how some 
societies — or parts or them — are connected 
with other parts of the world. 

^' • Some conclusions* 

The activities in this seclrlon srhtmld lead the class to 
understand that: 

a. All human groups are interd^spendent . 

b. Interdependence with c-^^^v groups, or societies, will 

often change the way eople live. 

c* Some societies are more closely tied into global ^• 
systems than others . 
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cU As a society, or part of it, becomes more Tuodernized, 

interdependence with other pai'ts of the world increases. 



AMERICAN HISTORY OR AiM^RICiU SOCIETY 



1. The colonial period marked an ear of expanding interdependence 
and change . 

a. How were European expansion and development of colonial 
empires first steps in extending interdependence from 
small regions to larger areas that soon covered all of 
the planet? >^ 

(1) How do dependence and interdependence shed light 
on the contrasts between Latin American colonies 
and those of North America? 

Latin American colonies tended to be depen- 
dent on European rulers. But still there was some 
sign^ of interdependence^. .J) ,.,g.. .what. fP.Qd items did 
European^ Tearri' of from Latin America? What things" 
did peoples of Latin America learn from Europeans? 

(2) t/hat v/ere the nature of relationships between 
North American colonies? 



- How did thojeople within each settlement de- 
pend on each other? 

In what ways were the colonies interdependent? 

- VJhat kinds of interdependence existed between 
colonies and England? (defense as well as trade) 

b. V/hat happens when a system does not seem to work right? 

(1) By thie 1750' s, the colonists were grumbling about 
ths colonial system. V/hat did they think was 
wrong? Were they really suffering under British 
rule? ' ' ■ 

(2) What did the King and Parliament think? How did 
they try to change the system? 

(3) Can the Revolution be seen as an attempt to change 
a system that one group didn't think was fair? 
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2. The .jover^niveiii: of t.; 
fron England and clc 
the 3tatGS. 

a. f^olonies v/erc ic .v,iyi...^-:.t of England. VJere the7 =J-s:3 
independent of 6~~:i c ^her? 

b. V/hy v;as the govQmmenT called the Articles of Ccnf ed-aration 
uiv.orkable? *■ 

(It didn't reflect the interdependence of the colonies 
. _ they needed each other products and a coTr.iTion means of de- 
' fensfi. ) 

■■ ^ _ 

c. iioH did t^le Constitution shov/ interdependence? 

(1) Division of power between states and national 
f.ovornnient created a sy.iteiTi v:ith better balance. 

(2) . ihe interdependence of the states their njaed for 

e.izh other — is re3-ected in the pov/ers of the 
r.-iTional go'.-z^rnnient. This helps children inder- 
land the ir.portance of the iaea of Union. 

(3) T;.e Hill of Tights adjusted the system to create 
a balance beiiween oi^der and individual freedom. 

(ir) A v/ritten constitution (the first in histcrsOj and 
t!ie pov/er to amend it> meant that if somet±Lirni v;ent 
v;ron^^^ with rhis s^/stem of government, or one part 
didn't work t-:ell, the people could change it by 
peaceful -means. 

3. The nation grov/s and iratures.. 

The students' kno-.cledge of interdcriHadence and 3ys:1:ems can 
help them bettei"^ orgaidze the major -i==:Ti^lopT:^smts of tbfs 19th 
century. Usually thes:e dcvelopiaent3 -..ii^i^est^vTHrd movemenx, indust- 
rialization, etc. ) are, covered in sspHrate chapters or units, 
so the students don't see haw they anpe -linked together* Our 
concept, then^ becomen a ;:-u:-a£ul lens for hisronical asHlysis. 

a. How are developirents in transportation 53ii the weszT^rard 
movement interdepsdent? 

(1) The west>;ard movement spurred the development of 
transportation — canals, steamboats, railroads. 
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2) How ii thr- d new West cone re- " -jpend on each 

oth- ? 

'ow did t. is mut' — L .u.-r :,r;dence , in turn, -P cities grow? 

Westtirn farHm' rirrfr^dded food for — ing Eastern 
:ities 5 connected ,ir expanding transpi^itation systems. 

tov/ were cities, i^t rzirr., important for i±ie development of 
. nduntry? 

In addition to se-:ing how these developme~s depended on 
each others help xhe c,ru.ldren discover (1^ .how interdepen- 
dence was increasing wlfhin. s:ch system; (T) how changes 
,5.n one system led to changes in others. £i:me examples: 

- As cities crew, what new needs did city — eople have? 
The text should supply plenty of examples — water 
supplies, sanitation, fire protection, etc. These in 
turn led to new s.pecialised tasks , and city govern- 
ments became more imocrtant. 



In these emerging cities of the 19th century, the 
class should. able zo pick out many ox^ the urban 
patterns we li with today_ 

- Where did the :r:Bw city dweXlers ccTi^: rnrom? 

Immigratizn.: how did Tb«-s invc j the U.S. with 
other parts c^r the wcopld? 

Internal Tlgrorions : havr cooiiilc psrple leave farms 
to move ~- :c±r:f;esCF. 



4. Same conclus:^j:>ns- 



a.. If a -3^3 1 em irrrcL'J^rrr people^ coeszr'r work rright , some 
groupn- will try- riiange tbB systsm. 

h. A federal systsr of rnsvernmenx iZfcjtOsats xnterde- 
pendence . 

c. The major trends cheating modern American isseiety de- 
pended on each other. 
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MODERN SOCIETY 

1. American society is made up of many systems sri^i::.^* common 
concerns . 

The following topics and T^iiestions c?-\ ser^^e to pull 
together some of the c^iildren's previous _ear-n£rg and also 
lead into considering rhe United States in rel=rticr- to 
global concerns. 

a. l-rhat =re some of t:rTe systems in your neighborhood , tovm or 
city^ state, natic:a? 

The class can be divided into crmmi'rr:£iss for this;: 
encourage them to rhink of, or find, syster^ that have 
not been mentioned before. 

b. Are there ways in which you and yoior famiir depend on 
these s^'-stems; do the sysrems depend on yot^.? 

c. What happens when one systrem or parr does not function 
properly? How is the problem solved or repaired? 

d. '^rnat are some problems that c jr eatrfi^e society is trying 
to deal with? Kow a^irB iiffer^nt gr^-jps working together 
to_deal with these matrlrars? 

Depending on course work, studc:. rs: might look into 
efforts to reduce poverty, improve rMe-rj relations, build 
a more stable economy, a health' &Vij::z:xxmecnt^ etc , 

2. World society is made up riF -inary iii'irsrse troras sharing com- 
mon concerns. 

a. v/hat are some of the groups in Tther parts of the world 
that people, in your communilry ro^ght depend on? 



Again, answers will depend on previous work. 



(1) 



What are some of the systems involved? 



(e.g. transportation 5 communications, people, 
national systems, ezz.) 



(2) 



IiJhat happens ir S2nafv:thiH:ig goes wrong with one of 
the systems? 
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- Could it influence your life or neoplo in your 
community? 

- Can an event or change in this country influerin.e 
other parts of the world? Give an example. 

(For instance, a strike of tr^ink drivers in 
the U.S. would affect people in this country 
as well as people in other courrrries who sell 1:r 
or buy from the U.S. ) 

b. What are some of the problems world safety is trying to 
deal with? 

Concentrate on concerns with which rhe class would 
be most familiar — environment, war, poverty, huriger, 
population, etc. 

(1) How are people of the world tryirrg to correct the 
system? How does this work illustrate ir:ter.::epen- 
dence? 

nave volunteers or "small groups find out- abou^ 
U.N. agencies, government coop^er^tfL^^:!, world: confer- 
ences, volunteer agencies. Aft-er r.^nm l^ irrgj -t^ h-f-r 
research, groups can rsport to the cJasrs. lincrEZTasre 
students to bring in posters, znag^xzin^ picttxres^, 

charts, etc. Many ag^ennies (iikei EZII?) ais.- gind: 

to help. Yo{ir local community is ..ILOl^y to oave h 
United --Nations Association or CourrcLi on World 
Affairs that can supply information suitable for^ 
this age level. 

. (2) What other actions can students think of thar rnight 
help? 

(3) Why is it important for the z:' rhiE world 

to work together in such mattsz?'^':^ 

3. As int-erdependence increases, it becomes inore :xmpa:rtaiit rbr- 
people to work together. 

As a concluding activity, ask the ^students how they wcoLld 
prove this statement. 
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ENVIRONMElfTAL GTUDIDS 

Courses which center around environmental studies need no 
assistance in developing the idea of systems or interdependence. 
However, when possible, it is important for students to consider 
the global nature of some concerns. 

1. Human changes of the environment can have a broad impact. 

If not covered in the text, be sure the class considers 
how modern changes in the environment can have a far reaching 
impact througho^-it the world. The air system or water are 
obvious places to develop this understanding. 

You might have the class consider a proposed change — 
Should the SST (Supersonic Transport) be developed? Should 
the resources in th^r oceans' floor be mined? Consideration 
of actual decisions ., with pro and con arguments , will em- 
phasize the widespr'sad impact of decisions we are making. 

2. Regions not yet expJloited, but which could be useful to humans, 
pose possibilities for thoughtful planning. 

The class could consider such regions as the wilderness 
of Northern Canada, National Forests of the U.S. and the 
rain forests of Brazil or Central Africa. 

a. Hov; would use of these resources help solve some of the 
probler^s faced by the human family? 

b. What are the potential harmful effects of development? 

c. What should be done? Who should decide? What would the 
class do? 
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